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TO 
MILLICENT 

ONS day, do yoa remember, above the 
sea, in a lonely place where gorges 
break and fall steeply, we spoke of what is 
written in this book. 

How many things we thought of, of how 
much we talked then and have since talked, 
and yet neither yon nor I can say more than 
what we said then, than what I have written 
here : that in this mystery of triune life we 
can never advance undeviatingly, that we can 
never understand, save with the understand- 
ing of the whirled leaf, or the wave a moment 
lifted, the understanding that is the dazzled 
vision of a moment. To understand, indeed, 
from horizon to horizon, would be to achieve 
that miracle which the three-in-one brother- 
hood of * The Divine Adventure ' went out 
to solve. 

But I know that neither you in your place 
nor I in mine have changed in that hope or 
in that faith. We believe still, and with 
deepening surety, that the quest is not ended 
in the silence below the green sod, is not 
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TO MILUCBNT 

drowned in the flood of mortal things aboTe 
which the pale fires of the nunbow rise and 
fade. 

But if, as some one wrote of this essay, 
• with all its Ulnsion, it is bat a dream,' is it to 
be set aside, so ? At times one tires of eyeiy- 
thing except illusions and dreams, seeing in 
these the images of aagust and immortal 
things : for the illusion that leads away from 
< the world ' is not the delusion that takes all 
and gives nothing, and the dreams that are 
the colour and fragrance of the soul are not 
of the Kin or nature of the cloudy vapours of 
the mind. 

To-day — a winter -noon far north, but 
here summer recaptured, or held rather in a 
suspense with soft veils of the sea and warm 
hands of the south — I write these words in 
a sun-havened comer under an almond-tree, 
below an avenue where cypresses stand in 
sombre columns, austere and moveless pyra- 
mids of green flame. The warm poignant 
lavender, so tall and dense here, is filled 
with brown bees. The sea is like a wild- 
dove's neck, blue and purple and amethyst 
and emerald. Three pale-gold butterflies 
are flickering above some ivory -hued roses 
that stand near in a dream-duster, but too 
fragrant for the blooms of dreamland. For 
contrast, a little northern bird, the robin- 
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TO WnXICEMT 

Tedbreut, singi hi* bHtbe winter •trafai from 
a lemoii -boagli, bekTj at once wltli ysllow 
f mit and CTBam -white tllOMOm. 

And, thinking, I imagine otbi again, here 
in the sonth, tltia dream of the ion], thosght 
and limned ao iai away in tlie nortli. It li 
like a new tiling, bnt wiA the tnipasiing 
deeper novelty of wliat la old. Take it thna. 

And yon, where yon are, are yoo too 
bnilding caUna by qniet wateta for dreama 
to inhaUt f 

F. H. 




THE DIVINE ADVENTURE 




' Let this little book, m if it weie some 
lamp, make it clear tliat a dfyine mincle 
was manifested.' 

St. Adamnan, Book ii. c. i. 



THE DIVINE ADVENTURE 

' We wen three : the Body, the Will, eo^ the Soul. 
. . . TheWUlftheSool, iridchforthefintthMhed 
gone aloae outiide of our common home, had to teke 
upon themeelTet bodily pre ee ncei Ukewite.'— >7*A# 



IKBif BM BBE that it wu On St John's Eve 
we laid we woold go away together for a 
time, but each independently, at three good 
friends. We had never been at one, thongh 
we had shared the same home, and had 
enjoyed so much in common ; but to each, 
at the same time, had come the great desire 
of tmth, than which there is none greater 
save that of beauty. 

We had long been somewhat weary. No 
bnrden of years, no serious ills, no grief 
grown old in its own shadow, distressed as. 
We were young. But we had known the two 
great ends of life — to love and to suffer. In 
deep love there is always an inmost dark 
flame^ as in the flame lit by a taper : I think 
it is the obscure suffering upon which the 
Dancer lives. The Dancer 1 — Love, who is 
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Joy, is a leaping flame : he it is who is the 
son of that fabled planet, the Dancing Star. 

On that St. John's Eve we had talked 
with friends on the old mysteries of this day 
of pagan festival. At last we withdrew, not 
tired or in disagreement, but because the 
hidden things of the spirit are the only 
realities, and it seemed to us a little idle and 
foolish to discuss in the legend that which 
was not fortuitous or imaginary, since what 
then held up white hands in the moonlight, 
even now, in the moonlight of the dreaming 
mind, beckons to the Divine Forges. 

We left the low-roofed cottage room, where, 
though the window was open, two canoes 
burned with steadfast flame. The night was 
Usteningly still. Beyond the fuchsia bushes 
a sighing rose, where a continuous foamless 
wave felt the silences of the shore. The 
moon -path, far out upon the bronse sea, was 
like a shadqwless white road. In the dusk 
of the haven glimmered two or three red and 
green lights, where the fishing-cobles trailed 
motionless at anchor. Inland were shadowy 
hills. One of the St. John's Eve fires burned 
an the nearest of these, its cone blotting out 
a thousand eastern stars. The flame rose 
and sank as though it were a pulse: periiaps 
at that great height the sea-wind or a 
mountain air played upon it. Out of a vast 
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daikness in the soath swung blacker abytaes, 
where thandeiB breathed with a prolonged 
and terrible sighing ; upon their flanks sheet - 
lightnings roamed. 

There was no sound in the little bay. Be - 
yond, a fathom of phosphorescence showed 
that mackerel were playing in the moonshine. 
Near the trap -ledges, which ran into deep 
water sheer from the goat-pastures, were 
many lumhions moving phantoms: the 
medusae, green, purple, pale blue, wandering 
shapes filled with ghostly fire. 

We stood awhile in silence, then one of 
us spoke : 

* Shall we put aside, for a brief while, this 
close fellowship of oure ; and, since we cannot 
jonmey apart, go together to find if there be 
any light upon those matten which trouble 
us, and perhaps discem things better sepa- 
rately than when trying, as we ever vainly do, 
to see the same thing with the same eyes ? * 

The others agreed. <It may be I shall 
know/ said one. * It may be I shall remem- 
ber,' said the other. 

' Then let us go back into the house and 
rest to-night, and to-morrow, after we have 
slept and eaten well, we can set out with a 
light heart.' 

The otheis did not answer, for though to 
one food meant nothing, and to the other 



Tm Dnrim advemtuei 

sleep WM both a fenembering and a f oi|Eet- 
ting, Mch nnwitti&i^y lelt the keen needs of 
him whom they despised overainch^ and 
feared somewhat, and yet loved greatly. 



II 



THUS it was that on a mldsamiiier monliig 
we set oat alone and afoot, not bent for 
any one place, thon^ we said we would go 
towards the dim blue hills in the west, the 
Hills of Dream, as we called them; bat, 
rather, idly troabled by the very onoertain- 
ties which beset oar going. We began that 
long stepping westward as pUgiims of old 
who had the Holy City for their goal, bat 
knew that midway were peiiloos lands. 

We were three, as I hsTS said : the Body, 
the Will, and the Sonl. It was stnnge for 
OS to be walking there side by side, each 
f amiHar with and yet so ignorsnt of the other. 
We had so mach in common, and yet were 
so incommonicably alien to one another. 
I think that occorred to each of as, ss, with 
braye steps bat sidelong eyes, we psssed the 
fachsisrbushes, iriiere the wild bees hammed, 
and roand by the sea pastoree, where white 
goats nibbled among the yellow flags* and 
shaggy kine with their wild hiU -eyes browsed 
the thymeeweet salted grass. A fisherman 
met us. It was old Ian Macrae, whom I had 
known for many years. Somehow, till then, 
the thoaght had not come to me that it might 
seem anasnal to those who knew my solitary 
ways, that I should be going to and fro with 
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■tnmgera. Then, again, for the fint time, it 
flashed acroas me that they were so like me — 
for saTe in the eyes I conld myself discen 
no difference— the likeness would be as 
startling aa it would be unaccountable. 

I stood for a moment, uncertain. *Of 
course,' I muttered below my breath, *of 
course, the others are invisible ; I had not 
thought of that.' I watched them slowly 
advance, for they had not halted when I did. 
I saw them incline the head with a grave 
smile as they passed Ian. The old man had 
taken off his bonnet to them, and had stood 



Strangely disquieted, I moved towards 
Macrae. 

* Ian,' I whispered rather than spoke. 

* Ay,' he answered simply, locking at me 
with his grave, far<seeing eyes. 

* Ian, have you seen my friends before ?' 

* No, I have never seen them before.' 
'They have been here for*— for -^ many 

days.' 
' I have not seen them.' 

* Tell me ; do you recognise them ? ' 
' I have not seen them before.' 

* I mean, do yon — do you see any likeness 
in them to any you know ? ' 

< No, I see no likeness.' 

* You are sure, Ian ? ' 
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* Ay, for sure. And why not ? ' The old 
fisherman looked at me with questioning eyee. 

* Tell me^ Ian, do yon see any difference 
in me ? * 

* No, for tare, no.' 

Bewildered, I pondered this new myatery. 
Were we really three peraonalitiea, without 
as well as within ? 

At that moment the Will tuned. I heard 
his Yoice fall clearly along the heather-fra- 
grant air-ledges. 

' We, too, are bewildered hy this mystery,' 
he said. 

So he knew my thought. It was mtr 
thon^t. Yes, for now the Soul turned also ; 
and I heard his sunwarm breath come across 
the honeysuckles by the roadside. 

^I, too, am bewildered by tliis mystery,* 
he said. 

'Ian,' I esEclaimed to the old man, who 
stared wonderingly at us ; < Ian, tell me this : 
what like are my companions; how do they 
seem to you ? ' 

The old man glanced at me, startled, then 
rubbed his eyes as though he were half- 
awakened from a dream. 

' Why are you asking that thing ? ' 

' Because, Ian, you do not see any likeness 
in them to myself. I liad thought — I had 
thought they were so like. 
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Macrae put hlB nayering, wrinkled hand to 
his withered month. He gave a ch adding 
langh. 

*Ah, I nndentand now. It is a joke you 
are playing on old Ian.' 

* Maybe ay, and maybe no, Ian ; bat I do 
want to know how they seem to you, those 
two yonder.' 

* Well, well, now, for sure, that friend of 
yours there, that spoke first, he is just a 
weary, tired old man, like I am myself, and 
so like me, now that I look at him, that he 
might be my wraith. And the other, he is a 
fine lad, a fisher-lad for sure, though I fear 
God's gripped his heart, for I see the old 
ancient sorrow in his eyes.' 

I stared ; then suddenly I understood. 

* Good-day, Ian,' I added hurriedly, * and 
the blessing of Himself be upon you and 
yours, and upon the nets and the boats.' 

Then I moved slowly towards my com- 
panions, who awaited me. I understood 
now. The old fisherman had seen after his 
own kind. The WUl, the Soul, which for 
the first time had journeyed outside our 
common home, had to take upon themselves 
bodily presences likewise. But these waver- 
ing images were to others only the reflection 
of whoso looked upon them. Old Ian had 
seen his own tired self and his lost youth. • 
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With a new fear the Body ullod to ut, uid 
w« to him; and w« wete one, jet three; 
ajid so we wont onward togethsi. 




Ill 



WB were silent. It is not easy for three, 
so closely knit, so intimate, as we had 
been for so many years, suddenly to enter 
npon a new comradeship, wherein three that 
had been as one were now several. A new 
reticence had come to each of ns. We 
walked in silence — conscious of the beauty 
of the day, in sea and sky and already purpling 
moors ; of the white gulls flecking the azure, 
and the yellowhammers and stonechats 
flitting among the gorse and fragrant bog- 
myrtle — we knew that none was inclined to 
speak. Each had his own thoughts. 

The three dreamers — for so we were in 
that loyely hour of dream — walked stead- 
fastly onward. It was not more than an hour 
after noon that we came to an inlet of the sea, 
so narrow that it looked like a stream, only 
that a salt air arose between the irises which 
thickly bordered it, and that the sunken 
rock-ledges were fragrant with sea-pink and 
the stone -convolvulus. The moving tidal 
water was grass -green, save where dusked 
with long, mauve shadows. 

* Let us rest here,* said the Body. < It is 
so sweet in the sunlight, here by this cool 
water.* 

The Will smiled as he threw himself down 
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npon a moaaj slope that reached from an 
oak's base to the pebbly OMTgiiu. 

'It is ever co with ;oa,' he laid, still 
smiling. * Yon love rest, as the wuidering 
doods love the waving hand <rf the «an.' 

■What nude you think of thatF' aeked 
the Sonl lAniptl;, who till that moment had 
been rapt in silent commiuie with his inmoel 
though ta. 

' Why do jaa ask ? ' 

'Because I, too, was thinking that just m 
the waving hand of the son beckons the 
white wandering clondi, ■■ a shepherd calls 
to hii scattered sheep, so there is a hand 
waving to oa to press forward. Par away, 
yonder, a ralnlxnr is being woven of snn and 
mist. Perbaps, there, wemay come upon that 
which we have come oat to see.' 

' Bnt the Body wishes to rest And, truly, 
it is sweet here in the annflood, and by this 
"■oving green water, which whiapera in the 
reeds and flags, and sings Its own aea-eong 
the whUe.' 

'Let us rest, then.' 

And, as we lay there, a great peace came 
upon ns. There were hushed tears in the 
eyes of the Soul, and a dreaming smile upon 
the face of Ihe Will, and, in the seteoe gaie 
of the Body, a content that was exceeding 
sweet. It was so welcome to lie there and 
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dream. We knew a rare happineM in that 
ezqiusite quietude. 

After a time, the Body rose, and moved to 
the water-edge. 

* It Is so lovely,' he said, * I must bathe ' — 
and with that he threw aside his dothes, and 
stood naked among the reeds and yellow flag? 
which bordered the inlet. 

The sun shone upon his white body, the 
colour of pale ivory. A delicate shadow 
lightly touched him, now here, now there, 
from the sunlit green sheaths and stems 
among which he stood. He laughed out of 
sheer joy, and raised his arms, and made a 
splashing with his trampling feet. 

Looking backward with a blithe glance, he 
cried: 

* After all, it is good to be alive : neither to 
think nor to dream, but just content to he* 

Receiving no answer, he laughed merrily, 
and, plunging forward, swam seaward against 
the sun -dazzle. 

His two companions watched him with 
shining eyes. 

* Truly, he is very fair to look upon,' said 
the Soul. 

< Yes,' added the Will, * and perhaps he has 
chosen the better part elsewhere as here.' 

* Can it be the better part to prefer the 
things of the moment to those of Eternity ? ' 
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< What is Eternity?' 

For a few seconds the Soul was silent. It 
was not easy for him to undeistuid that what 
was a near horizon to him was a vagoe vista, 
possibly a mirage, to another. He was eyer, 
in himself, moving jnst the hither side of the 
narrow mortal horizon which Eternity swims 
in npon from behind and beyond. The Will 
looked at him qnestioningly, then spoke 
again: 

'You speak of the things of Eternity. 
What is Eternity ? ' 

' Eternity is the Breath of God.' 

' That tells me nothmg.' 

' It is time, freed from his Mortality.' 

< Agam, that tells me little. Or, rather, I 
am no wiser. What is Eternity towf* 

' It is oar perpetuity.' 
' Then is it only a warrant against Death ? ' 
' No, it is more. Time is our sphere : 
Eternity is our home.' 

* There is no other lesson for yon in the 
worm, and in the dust ? ' 

* What do you mean, brother ? ' 

* Does dissolution mean nothing to you ? ' 

< What is dissolution ? ' 

It was now the YHll who stared with 
wondering eyes. To him that question was 
as disquieting as that which he had asked the 
Soul. It was a minute before he spoke again . 
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* You ask me what is dissolution ? Do yon 
not undeiatand what death msans tomef* 

* Why to yott more than to me, or to the 
Body?' 

< What is it to you ? ' 

*A change from a dream of Beauty, to 
Beauty.' 

< And at the worst?' 

' Freedom : escape from nanrow walls — 
often dark and foul.' 

* In any case nothing but a change, a swift 
and absolute change, from what was to what 
is?' 

* Even so.' 

* And you have no fear ? ' 

* None. Why should I ? ' 

* Why should you not ? ' 

Again there was a sudden silence between 
the two. At last the Soul spoke. 

* Why should I not ? I cannot tell you. 
But I have no fear. I am a Son of €rod ? ' 

•And we?' 

* Ah, yes, dear brother : you, too, and the 
Body.' 

* But we perish I ' 

* There is the resurrection of the Body.' 
•Where— when?* 

< As it is written. In God's hour.' 

' Is the worm also the Son of God ? ' 
The Soul stared downward into the green 
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water, but did not answer. A look of strange 
trouble was in his eyes. 

* Is not the Grave on the hHher side of 
£temity?' 

StiU no answer. 

* Does God whisper beneath the tomb } ' 
At this the Soul rose, and moved restlessly 

to and fro. 

•Tell me,' resumed the Will, «what is 
Dissolution ? ' 

' It Is the returning into dust of that which 
was dust' 

* And what is dust ? ' 

* The formless : the inchoate : the mass 
out of which the Potter makes new vessels, 
or moulds new shapes.' 

* But y0u do not go into dust ? ' 

< I came from afar : afar I go again.' 

* But we-^ we shall bef onnless : inchoate ? ' 
« You shall be iq>bnUded.' 

'How?' 

The Soul turned, and again sat by his 
comrade. 

* I know not,' he said simply. 

' But if the Body go back to the dust, and 
the life that Is in him be blown out like a 
wavering flame ; and if you who came from 
afar, again return afar ; what, then, for me, 
who am neither an immortal spirit nor yet of 
this frail human clan ? ' 
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' God has need of you.' 

< When — where?* 

*How can I tell what I cannot even 
surmise ? ' 

' Tell me, tell me this : if I am so wedded 
to the Body that, if he perish, I perish also, 
what resurrection can there be for me ? ' 

* I do not know.' 

* Is it a resurrection for the Body if, after 
weeks, or years, or scores of years, his 
decaying dust is absorbed into the earth, and 
passes in a chemic change into the living 
world ? ' 

* No : that is not a resurrection : that is a 
transmutation.' 

* Yet that is all. There is nothing else 
possible. Dust unto dust. As with the Body, 
so with the mind, the spirit of life, that which 
I am, the Will. In the Grave there is no 
fretfulness any more: neither any sorrow, 
or joy, or any thought, or dream, or fear, or 
hope whatsoever. Hath not God Himself 
said it, through the mouth of His prophet ? ' 

* I do not understand,' murmured the Soul, 
troubled. 

* Because the Grave is not your portion.' 

* But I, too, must know Death I ' 

* Yes, truly — a change — what was it ? — 
a change from a dream of Beauty, to Beauty I ' 

<God knows I would that we could go 
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together — yon, and he yonder, and I ; or, if 
that cannot be, he being wholly mortal, then 
at the least yon and I.' 

' But we cannot. At leaat, ao it aeema to 
US. Bnt I — I too am afive, I too have 
dreams and visions, I too have joys and 
hopes, I too have despairs. And for me^ 
nothing, I am, at the end, as a blown flame.' 

' It may not be so. Something has whis- 
pered to me at times that yon and I are to be 
made one.' 

'Tell me: can the immortal wed the 
mortal ? ' 

•No.' 

* Then how can we two wed, for I am mortal. 
My very life depends on the Body. A falling 
branch, a whelming wave, a sudden ill, and 
in a moment that which was is not. He, the 
Body, is suddenly become inert, motionless, 
cold, the perquisite of the Grave, the sport of 
the maggot and the worm : and I — I am a 
subsided wave, a vanished spiral of smoke, 
a little fugitive wind -eddy abruptly ended.' 

' You know not what is the end any more 
than I do. In a moment we are translated.' 

« Ah, is it so with you ? O Soul, I thought 
that you had a profound surety t ' 

' I know nothing: I beUeve.' 

' Then it may be inth you as with us ? ' 

* I know little : I believe.' 
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* When I am well I believe in new, foil, 
rich, wonderfvl life — in life in the spiritvai 
as well as the mortal sphere. And the Body, 
when he is ill, he, too, thinks of that which is 
your heritage. But if y<m are not sure — if 
you know nothing — may it not be that yon, 
too, have fed upon dreams, and have dallied 
with Will-o'-the-wisp, and are an idle -blown 
flame even as I am, and have only a vaster 
spiritual outlook ? May it not be that you, 
O Soul, are but a spiritual nerve in the dark, 
confused, brooding mind of Humanity ? May 
it not be that you and I and the Body go 
down unto one end ? ' 

' Not so. There is the Word of God.' 
< We read it differently.' 
' Yet the Word remains.' 

* You believe in the immortal life ? — You 
believe in Eternity ? ' 

•Yes.' 

' Then what is Eternity ? ' 

* Already you have asked me that 1 ' 

« You believe in Eternity. What is Eter- 
nity?' 

* Continuity.' 

* And what are the things of Eternity ? ' 

* Immortal desires.' 

* Then what need for us who are mortal to 
occupy ourselves with what must be for ever 
beyond us ? ' 
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Thereat, with a hanh laagh, the Will arose, 
and throwing his garments from him, plunged 
into the snnlit green water, with sadden cries 
of joy calling to the Body, who was still 
rejoicefnlly swimming in the snn-daule as 
he breasted the tide. 

An hour later we rose, and, silent again, 
once more lesnmed our way. 
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IT was about the middle of the afternoon 
that we moved inland, becanae of a dsf- 
ficnJt tract of cliff and bonldered shore. We 
followed the course of a brown torrent, and 
were soon under the shadow of a mountain. 
The ewes and lambs made incessantly that 
mournful crying, which in mountain solitudes 
falls from ledge to ledge as though it were no 
other than the ancient sorrow of the hills. 

Thence we emerged, walking among boul- 
ders green with moss and grey with lichen, 
often isled among bracken and shadowed by 
the wind-wavering birches, or the finger -leaf ed 
rowans already heavy with clusters of ruddy 
fruit. Sometimes we spoke of things which 
interested us : of the play of light and shadow 
in the swirling brown torrent along whose 
banks we walked, and by whose grayling- 
haunted pools we lingered often, to look at 
the beautiful shadowy unrealities of the 
perhaps not less shadowy reality which they 
mirrored ; of the solemn dusk of the pines ; 
of the mauve shadows which slanted across 
the scanty com that lay in green patches 
beyond lonely crofts ; of the travelling purple 
phantoms of phantom clouds, to us invisible, 
over against the mountain -breasts ; of a soli- 
tary seamew, echoing the wave in that inland 
stillness. 
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All these things gave vs keen pleamre. 
The Body often laughed joyously, and talked 
of chasing his shadow till it should torn and 
leap into him, and he be a wHd creature of 
the woods again, and be happy, knowing 
nothing bat the incalcnlable hoar. It is an 
old belief of the Gaelic hill -people. 

* If one yet older be trae,' said the Will, 
speaking to the Sonl, *yoQ and Shadow are 
one and the same. Nay, the mystery of the 
Trinity is symbolised here again— as in us 
three ; for there is an ancient forgotten word 
of an ancient forgotten people, which means 
alike the Breath, the Shadow, and the Soal.'> 

As we walked onward we became more 
silent. It was about the sixth hour from 
noon that we saw a little coast -town lying 
amid green pastures, overhang, as it seemed, 
by the tremulous Uue band of the sea-line. 
The Body was glad, for here were friends, 
and he wearied for his kind. The Will and 
the Soul, too, were pleased, for now they 
shared the common lot of mortality, and 
knew weariness as well as hunger and thirst. 
So we moved towards the blae smoke of the 
homes. 

* The home of a wild dove, a branch swaying 



I The Artec word Mkteati, wliich lignifiei alike the 
Wind (or Breath), Shadow, and Sonl. 
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in the innd, Is tweet to it ; and the green 
bracken under a granite rock Is home to a 
tired hind ; and so we, who are wayf aren idler 
than these, which l)l]ndly obey the law, may 
well look to yonder village as our home for 
to-night.' 

So spoke the Soul. 

The Body laughed blithely. «Ye8,' he 
added, * it is a cheerier home than the green 
bracken. Tell me, have you ever heard of 
The Three Companions of Night?' 

<The Three Companicms of Night? I 
would take them to be Prayer, and Hope, 
and Peace.' 

* So says the Soul ^~ but what do y^t say, 
O Will?' 

'I would take them to be Dream, and 
Rest, and Longing.' 

* We are ever different,' replied the Body, 
with a sigh, ' for the Three Companions of 
whom I speak are Laughter, and Wine, and 
Love.' 

* Perhaps we mean the same thing,' mut- 
tered the Will, with a smile of bitter irony. 

We thought much of these words as 
we passed down a sandy lane hung with 
honeysuckles* which were full of little birds 
who made a sweet chittering. 

Prayer, and Hope, and Peace ; Dream, and 
Rest, and Longing; Laughter, and Wine, 
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and Love: wne tbate unl^nN of the 
Heart*! Dewref 

When we left th« laae, where we isw ■ 
glow-worm emittliig a pale fire at he moTed 
through the green dnak in the ahadow of the 
hedge, we came opon a white daTlona load. 
A young man etood by a jdle of atonee. He 
■topped his labonr and looked at na. One 
of DB ^>oke to him. 

' Why i* it dkat % man like yonneU, yonng 
and strong, shonid be doingthiiwoA, which 
is for broken men I' 

'Why are yon breathing?' he aiked 
abraptlj. 

' We breathe to live,' answered the Body, 
imiUng blithely. 

' WeU, I break itMiei to live.' 

■Is it worth it?' 

* It 'a better than death.' 

■ Yet,' laid the Body slowly, 'it is better 
than death.' 

■ Tell me,' a^ed the Son), ' why ia it better 
than death ? ' 

' Who wants not to want ? ' 
'Ah — it is the need to want, then, that ii 
■trongeit I ' 
The itone-breaker looked BuUenly at the 

' If yon 're not aoxiona to live,' he a^d, 'will 
yon give me what money yon have } It la a 
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inty good money should be wasted. I know 
well where I would be spending it this night 
of the nights,' he added abruptly in Gaelic. 
The Body looked at him with curious ^es. 

* And where would you be spending it ? ' 
he asked, in the same language. 

* This is the night of the marriage of John 
Macdonald, the rich man from America, who 
has come back to his own town, and is giving 
a big night of it to all his friends, and his 
friends' friends.' 

*I8 that the John Macdonald who is 
marrying Elsie Cameron?' demanded the 
Body eagerly. 

* Ay, the same ; though it may be the other 
daughter of Alastair Rua, the girl Morag.' 

A flush rose to the face of the Body. His 
eyes sparkled. 
< It is Elsie,' he said to the man. 

* Belike,' the 8tone*breaker muttered indif- 
ferently. 

' Do you know where Alastair Rua and his 
daughters are ? ' 

*Yes, at Beann Marsanta Macdonald's big 
house of the One -Ash Farm.' 

* Can you show me the way ? ' 

* I'm going that way.' 

Thereat the Body turned to his comrades : 

* I love her,' he said simply ; ' I love Morag 
Cameron.' 
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* She is not fof your loring,' amwsnd the 
Will sharply ; * lor she has given troth to old 
Archibald Sinclair/ 

The Body laughed. 

< Love is love,' he said lightly. 

* Come,' intermpted the SonJ wearily ; * we 
have loitered long enoagh. Let as go.' 

We stood looking at the stone-breaker, 
who was gazing curiously at ns. Suddenly 
he laughed. 

* Why do you laugh ? ' asked the Soul. 

* Well, I'm not for knowing that. But I'll 
tell you this : if you two wish to go into the 
town, you have only to follow this road. 
And if ^0» want to come to One -Ash Fann, 
then you must come this other way with me.' 

* Do not go,' whispered the Soul. 

But the Body, with an impatient gesture, 
drew aside. * Leave me,' he added ; ' I wish to 
go with thtB man. I will meet you to-morrow 
morning at the first bridge to the westward of 
the little town yonder, just where the stream 
slackens over the pebbles.' 

With reluctant eyes the two companions 
saw their comrade leave. For a long time 
the Will watched him with a bitter smile. 
Redeeming love was in the l<mging eyes of 
the Soul. 

When the Body and the stone -breaker were 
alone, as they walked towards the distant 
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I, where already were lights, and 
whence came a lowing of kye m the byres, 
for it was the milking hoar, they spc^e at 
intervals. 

* Who were these with yon ? ' asked the 
man. 

* Friends. We have come away together.' 
•What for?' 

* Well, as you wonld say, to see the world.' 

* To see the world ? ' The man laughed 
* To see the world 1 Have yon money ? * 

* Enough for our needs.' 

*Then you will see nothing. The world 
gives to them that already have, and more 
than have.' 

' What do you hope for to-night ? ' 

* To be drunk.' 

* That is a poor thing to hope for. Better 
to think of the laugh and the joke by the 
fireside ; and of food and drink, too, if yon 
will : of the pipes, and dancing, and pretty 
girls.' 

* Do as yon like. As for me, I hope to be 
drunk.' 

•Why?' 

* Why ? Because I '11 be another man then. 
I 'U have forgotten all that I now remember 
from sunrise to sundown. Can you think 
what it is to break a hope in your heart each 
time you crack a stone on the roadside? 
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Xbat 's what I am, a stone -breaker, and I 
crack stones inside as well as ontiide. It '• 
a stony place my heart, God knows.' 

'Yon are yonng to speak like that, and 
yon speak like a man who has known better 
days.' 

* Oh, I 'm sndent enough,' said the man, 
-with a short laugh. 

' What meaning does that have ? ' 
< What meaning ? Well, it just means this, 
that I 'm as old as the Bible. For there 's 
mention o' me there. Only there I 'm herd- 
ing swine, and here I 'm breaking stones.' 

* And is j^omr father living ? ' 

* Ay, he curses me o' Sabbaths.' 

* Then it 's not the same as the old story 
that is in the Bible ? ' 

* Oh, nothing 's the same an' everything 's 
the same — except when you 're drunk, an' 
then it 's only the same turned outside in. 
But see, yonder 's the farm. Take my advice, 
an' drink. It 's better than the fireside, it 's 
better than food. It 's better than kisses, ay 
it 's better than love, it 's as good as hate, 
and it 's the only thing you can drown in 
except despair.' 

Soon after this the Body entered the house 
of the Beann Marsanta Macdonald, and with 
laughter and delight met Morag Cameron, 
and others whom his heart leaped to see. 
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At midiiight, the Will sat in a room in a 
little inn, and read out of two books, now 
oat of one, now ont of the other. The one 
was the Gaelic Bible, the other was in English 
and was called Tki One Hope. 

He rose, as the village clock stnick twelve, 
and went to the window. A salt breath, 
pungent with tide -stranded seaweed, reached 
him. In the little harbonrr thin shadowy 
masts ascended like smoke end melted. A 
green lantern swung from one. The howling 
of a dog rose and fell. A faint lapping of 
water was audible. On a big fishing-coble 
some men were laughing and cursing. 

Overhead was an oppressive solemnity. 
The myriad stars were as the incalculable 
notes of a stilled music, become visible in 
silence. It was a reUef to look into unlighted 
deeps. 

* These idle lances of God pierce the mind, 
slay the spirit,' the Will murmured, staring 
with dull anger at the white mulritude. 

' If the Soul were here,' he added bitterly, 
' he would look at these glittering mockeries 
as though they were harbingers of eternal 
hope. To me they are whited sepulchres. 
They say we live, to those who die ; they say 
G4Hi endures, to Man that perisheth ; they 
whisper the Immortal Hope to Mortality.' 
Turning, he went back to where he had left 
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the books. He Ufted one, and read: — 
^Have wenottki word of God Himulf thai 
Time and Chance happimth to all: that soon 
or laie we shall all be caught in a net, we 
wham Chance hath for his idle sporty and 
upon whom Time trampleth with impatient 
feet t Verily^ the rainbow is not more frails 
more Jleetingf than this drear audacity,* 

With a tigh he pat the book down, and 
lifted the other. Having found the page he 
sought, be read slowly alond : — 

* . . . but time and chance happeneth to them 
alL For man also hnoweth not his time: as 
the fishes that are tahen in an evil net^ and 
as the birds that are caught in the snare ^ even 
so are the sons of men snared in an evil timcy 
when itfalleth suddenly upon them,^ 

He went to the window again, brooding 
darkly. A slight soand caught his ear. He 
saw a yellow light run out, leap across the 
pavement, and pass like a fan of outblown 
flame. Then the door closed, and we heard 
a step on the stone flags. He looked do?m. 
The Sonl was there. 

'Are yon restless? Can you not sleep?' 
he asked. 

« No, dear friend. Bat my heart is weary 
becaose of the Body. Yet before I go, let 
me bid yon read that which follows upon 
what yoa have just read. It is not only 
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Time and Chance npon which to dweO; bat 
Yq>on this, that God knows that which He 
does, and the hour and the way, and sees 
the end in the beginning.' 

And while the Soul moved softly down 
the little windy street, the WUl opened the 
Book again, and read as the Soul had bidden. 

*It may be so,' he muttered, *it oiay be 
that the dreamer may yet wake to behold 
his dream— ** As thon knowest not what is 
the way of the wind, even so thou knowest 
not the work of God Who doeth all ?"' 

With that he sighed wearily, and then, 
af rud to look again at the bitter eloquence 
of the stars, lit a candle as he lay down on 
his bed, and watched the warm companion- 
able flame till sleep came upon him, and he 
dreamed no more of the rue and cjrpress, but 
plucked amaranths in the moonshine. 

Meanwhile the Soul walked swiftly to the 
outskirts of the little town, and out by the 
grassy links where clusters of white geese 
huddled in sleep, and across the windy 
common where a tethered ass stood, with 
drooping head, his long, twitching ears now 
motionless. In the moonlight, the shadow 
of the weaiy animal stretched to fantastic 
lengths, and at one point, when the startled 
Soul looked at it, he beheld the shadow of 
the Cross. 
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Whan he nesreil One-Ash Faim he heard 
a loud npionr frem withm. Many oonplee 
were still dancing, and the pipes and a shiiU 
Ante added to the tumult Others sang and 
laughed, or laughed and shouted, or cnised 
hoarsely. Through the fumes of smoke and 
drink rippled women's laughter. 

He looked in at a window, with sad eyes. 
The first glance revealed to him the Body, 
his blue eyes aflame, his face flushed with 
wine, his left arm holding close to his heart 
a bright winsome lass, with hair dishevelled, 
and wild eyes, but with a wonderful laughing 
eagerness of joy. 

In vain he called. His voice was suddenly 
grown faint. But what the ear could not hear, 
the heart heard. The Body rose abruptly. 

* I will drink no mors,' he said. 

A loud insensate laugh rseounded near 
him. The stone-breaker lounged heavily 
from a bench, upon the servants' table. 

*I am drunk now» my friend,' the man 
cried with flaming eyes. * I am drunk, and 
now I am as reckless as a king, and as seiene 
as the Pope, and as heedless as God.' 

The Soul turned his gase and looked at 
him. He saw a red flame rising from grey 
ashes. The ashes weie his heart. The flame 
was his impotent, perishing life. 

Stricken with sorrow, the Soul went to the 
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doof , md cntsreiL He went stnight to tbe 
■lorn Iwnrif r, who was now lying with head 
and anna prone on the deal table. 

He whispered in the dnmkaid's ear. The 
man lifted his head, and stared with red. 



< What is that ?' he cried. 

* Yoor mother was pore and holy. She 
died to give yon her life. What will it be 
like on the day she asks for it again ?' 

The man rused an averting arm. There 
was a stare of horror in his eyes. 

*I know you, yon deviL Your name is 
Conscience.' 

The Soul looked at the speaker. <I do 
not know,' he answered simply; *bnt I 
believe in God.' 

'In the love of God?' 

' In the love of God.' 

* He dwells everywhere } ' 

* Everywhere.' 

'Then I wUl find Him, I wUl find His 
love, ksre* — and with that the man raised 
the deathly spirit to his lips again, and again 
drank. Then, laughing and carsing, he threw 
the remainder at the feet of his unknown 
friend. 

' Farewell 1 ' he shouted hoarsely, so that 
those about him stared at him and at the 
new-comer. 
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The Soul turned sadly, and looked for his 
strayed comrade, bat he was nowhere to be 
seen. In a room upstairs that friend whom 
he loved was whispering eager tows of sand 
and wind ; and the girl Morag, clinging close 
to him, tempted him as she herself was 
tempted, so that both stood in that sand, 
and in the intertangled hair of each that 
wind blew. 

The Soul saw, and anderstood. None 
spoke to him, a stranger, as he went slowly 
from the house, though all were relieved when 
that silent, sad -eyed foreigner withdrew. 

Outside, the cool sea-wind fell freshly upon 
him. He heard a corncrake calling harshly 
to his mate, where the com was yellowing 
in a little stone -dyked field; and a night -jar 
creening forward on a juniper, uttering his 
whirring love-note; and he blessed their 
sweet, innocent lust. Then, looking upward, 
he watched for a while the white procession 
of the stars. They were to him the symbolic 
signs of the mystery of God. He bowed 
his head. * Dust of the world,* he muttered 
humbly, * dust of the world.' 

Moving slowly by the house — so doubly 
noisy, so harshly discordant, against the 
large, serene, nocturnal life — he came against 
the gable of an open window. On the ledge 
lay a violin, doubtless discarded by some 
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reveller. The Soul lifted it, and held it up 
to the night -wind. When it was purified, 
and the vibrant wood was as a nerve in that 
fragrant darlcness, he laid it on his shoulder 
and played softly. 

What was it that he played ? Many heard 
it, bat none knew what the strain was, or 
whence it came. The Soul remembered, 
and played. It is enough. 

That soft playing stole into the honse as 
though it were the cool sea-wind, as though it 
were the flowing dusk. Beautiful, unfamiliar 
sounds, and sudden silences passing sweet, 
filled the rooms. The last guests left hur- 
riedly, hushed, strangely disquieted. The 
dwellers in the farmstead furtively bade 
goodnight, and slipt away. 

For an hour, till the sinking of the moon, 
the Soul played. He played the Song of 
Dreams, the Song of Peace, the three Songs 
of Mystery. The evil that was in the house 
ebbed. Eveiywhere, at his playing, the 
secret obscure life awoke. Nimble aerial 
creatures swung, invisibly passive, in the 
quiet dark. From the brown earth, from 
hidden sanctuaries in rocks and trees, green 
and grey lives slid, and stood intent. Out 
of the hillside came those of old. There 
were many eager voices, like leaves lapping 
in a wind. The wild-fox lay down, with red 
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tmigoe lolling idly; the stag roM from the 
fern, with dilated nostrils; the night -jar 
ceased, the comciake ceased, the moon- 
wakefnl thrushes made no single thrilling 
note. The silence deepened. Sleep came 
stealing softly out of the obscure, swimming 
dnsk. There was not a swaying reed, a 
moving leaf. The strange company of 
shadows stood breathless. Among the tree- 
tops the loosened stars shone terribly-— 
lonely fires of silence. 

The Soul played. Once he thoas^t of the 
stone -breaker. He played into his heart. 
The man stirred, and tears oozed between 
his heavy lids. It was his mother's voice 
riiat he heard, singing low a cradle -sweet 
song, and patting back her white hair that 
she might look earthward to her love. * Grey 
sweetheart, grey sweetheart,' he moaned. 
Then his heart lightened, and a moonlight 
of peace hallowed that solitary waste place. 

Again, at the last, the Soul thought of his 
comrade, heavy with wine in the room over- 
head, drunken with desire. And to him he 
played the imperishable beaaty of Beauty, 
the Immortal Love, so that, afterwards, he 
should remember the glory rather than the 
shame of his poor frailty. What he played 
to the girl's heart only those women know 
who hear the whispering words of Mary the 
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Mother in sleep, when a second life breathes 
beneath each breath. 

When he ceased, deep slumber was a 
balm upon all. He fell upon his knees and 
prayed. 

'Beaaty of all Beauty/ he prayed, Met 
none perish without thee.* 

It was thus that we three, who were one, 
realised how Prayer and Hope and Peace, 
how Dream and Rest and Longing, how 
Laughter and Wine and Love are in truth 
but shadowy analogues of the Heart's De^e. 
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AT dawn w% wnike, A movemeat of glad- 
ness was in the lovely tides of morning 
— delicate green, and blae, and gold. The 
spires of the grasses were washed in dew ; 
the innumerous was as one green flower that 
had lain all night in the moonshine. 

We had agreed to meet at the bridge over 
the stream where it lapsed through gravelly 
beaches jnst beyond the little town. 

There the Sonl and the Will long awaited 
the Body. The son was an hoar risen, and 
had guided a moving mnltitnde of gold 
and azure waters against the long reaches of 
yellow-poppied sand, and to the bases of the 
great cliffs, whose schist shone Ukechrysolite, 
and whose dreadful bastions of black basalt 
loomed in purple shadow, like suspended 
thunder-douds on a windless afternoon. 

The air was filled with the poignant 
sweetness of the loneroid or bog-myrtle, 
meadow-eweet, and white wild roses. The 
green smell of the bracken, the delicate 
woodland odour of the mountain -ash, floated 
hitherward and thitherward on the idle breath 
of the wind, sunwarm when it came across 
the sea-pinks and thyme-set grass, cool and 
fresh when it eddied from the fern-coverts, 
or from the heather above the hillside - 
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bovlden where the sheep Uy, or from under 
the pines at the bend of the sea-road where 
already the cooing of grey doves made an 
indolent sweetness. 

The Soul was sQent. He had not slept, 
but, after his playing in the daric, peace had 
come to him. 

Before dawn he had gone into the room 
where the Will lay, and had looked long at 
his comrade. In sleep the Will more resem- 
bled him, as when awake he the more 
resembled the Body. A deep pity had come 
apo|i the Soul for him whom he loved so 
well^ but knew so little. 

Why was it, he wondered, that he felt less 
alien from the Body ? Why was it that this 
strange, potent, inscrutable being, whom 
both loved, should be so foreign to each ? 
The Body feared him. As for himself, he, 
too, feared him at times. There were mo> 
ments when all his marvellous background 
of the immortal life shrenk before the keen 
gase of his friend. Was it possible that 
Mind could have a life apart from mortsl 
substance ? Was it possible ? If so 

It was here that the Will awoke, and 
smiled at his friend. 

He gave no greeting, but answered his 
thought. 

'Yes,' he said gravely, and as though 
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oondmiing an aigmnent, * it is impotsible, if 
yon mean the mortal sabttanoe of onr brother, 
the Body. But yet not without material 
substance. May it not be that the Mind 
may have an nndreamed-of sliaping power, 
whereby it can instantly create ?' 

'Create what?' 

' A new environment for its need ? Drown 
it in the deepest gulfs of the sea, and it will, 
at the moment it is freed from the body, 
sheathe itself in a Hke shape, and habit itself 
with free spaces of air, so that it may breathe, 
and fiTe, and emeige into the atmosphere, 
there to take on a new shape, to involve 
its^ in new circumstances, to live anew ?' 

' It is possible. But would that sea-change 
leave the Mind the same or another ?' 

*The Mind would come forth one and 
incorruptible.' 

« If, hi truth, the Mhid be an hidivisible 
essence? 

< Yes, if the Bfind be one and hidivisible.* 

* You believe it so ? ' 

* Tell me, are you insubstantial ? You, 
yourself, below this accident of mortality ? ' 

* I know not what yon mean ? ' 

* Yon were wondering if, after all, it were 
possible for me to have a life, a conscious, 
individual continuity, apart from this mortal 
substance in which you and I now share — 
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eonnteipftrts of that human home we both 
love and hate, that moving tent oi the 
Illimitable, which at birth appears a speck 
on sands of the Illimitable, and at death 
again abruptly disappeais. Yon were won- 
dering this. But, tell me: have yoa yourself 
never wondered how yon can exist, as your- 
self, apart from something of this very actu- 
ality, this form, this materialism to which 
you find yourself so alien in the body ? ' 

* I am a spirit. I am a breath.' 

* But you are you ? ' 

* Yes, I am I.' 

<The surpassing egotbm is the same, 
whether in you, the Soul, who are but a 
breath; or in me, the Will, who am but 
a condition ; or in our brother, the Body, a 
claimant to Eternal Life while perishing in 
his mortality I ' 

* I live in Gk>d. Whence I came, thither 
shall I return.' 

•A breath?' 

* It may be.' 

* Yet you shall be you ? ' 
'Yes; I.' 

' Then that breath which will be you must 
have form, even as the Body must have form.' 

* Form is but the human formula for the 
informulate.' 

< Nay, Form is life.' 
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' YoD hftTC eTCT one wUi, It leenu to mn, 
O Will : to put opoD me the hMvj foke of 
mottaUt;.' 

■ Not so : bat to lift it from mjrtelf.' 

' And th« BodjF ? ■ 

' Where did 700 1mt« him ktt night 1 ' 

' YoQ Temember whmt b« laid abont th« 
Three Companion* of Nig^t ; Laoghtar, and 
Wine, and Van i I left him «W) theaa.' 

' Thejr are also caUed Taara, and Waatl- 
neaa, and the Grave. He haa Ua portion. 
Perhaps he doea mil. Death intercepta 
many retribntioaa.' 

' He, too, baa hii dream within a dream.' 

* Yea, yon played to it, in the alienee and 
the darluieM.' 

'Yon heard my playing — yo« her«, I 
there?' 
•I heard.' 

* And did yon aleep or wake, comforted ? * 
■Iheaida Wind. I have heard it often. I 

heard, too, my own voice linging in the dark.' 
' What was the long r 
'Thia.— 

Is Om iIlaBOM of dw *ood« 

1 hATfl heud All dAT u>d ill Dl|;ht 

The moving mDldtodu 

Of du Wind in flight. 

He ii ninwd Hjrfad: 
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Oft«i, and oftm I am glad ; 
But of lener I am white 
With fear of the dim broods 
That are his multitudes. 

*And then, when you had heard that song ? ' 

* There was a rush of wings. My hair 
streamed behind me. Then a sodden still- 
ness, out of which came moonlight ; and a star 
fell slowly through the dark, and as it passed 
my face I felt lips pressed against mine, 
and it seemed to me that yon kissed me.' 

*And when I kissed you, did I whisper 
any word ? * 

« You whiq>eTed : *^ I am the FoUawing 
Love!'' 

*■ And you knew then that it was the Breath 
of God, and you had deep peace, and slept ? ' 

' I knew that it was the Following Love, — 
that is the Breath of God, and I had deep 
peace, and I slept. 

The Soul crossed from the window to the 
bed, and stooped, and kissed the Will. 

* Beloved,* he whispered, * the star was but 
a dewdrop of the Peace that passeth under- 
standing. And can it be that to you, to 
whom the healing dew was vouchsafed, shall 
be denied the water-springs ? ' 

* Ah, beautiful dreamer of dreams, bewilder 
me no more with your lovely sophistries. 
See, it is already late, and we have to meet 
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the Body at the shore-bridge over the little 



It waa then that the two, havfaig had a 
spate meal of nulk and new bread, left the 
inn, and went, each communing with hit own 
thoughts, to the appointed place. 

They heard the Body before they saw him, 
for he was singing as he came. It was a 
strange, idle fragment of a song — * The Little 
Children of the Wind* — a song that some 
one had made, complete in its incompleteness, 
as a wind-blown blossom, and, as a blossom 
discarded by a flying bird, thrown heedlessly 
on the wayside by its unknown wandering 
singer : — 

I hear the little children of the wind 

Crying solitary in lonely places : 

I have not seen tiieir faces. 

Bat I have seen tiie leaves eddying behind, 

The little tremuloas leaves of the wind. 

The Soul looked at the Will. 
' So he, too, has heard the Wind,' he said 
softly. 
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ALL that day we joumeyed westward. 
Sometimes we saw, far off, the pale Uue 
films of the Hills of Dream, those elusive 
mountains towards which onr way was set. 
Sometimes they were so startlingly near 
that, from gorse upland or inland valley, we 
thought we saw the shadow-grsss shake in 
the wind's passage, or smelled the thyme still 
wet with dew where it lay under the walls of 
mountain -boulders. But at noon we were 
no nearer than when, at sunrise, we had left 
the little sea -town bdiind us : and when the 
throng of bracken-shadows filled the green 
levels between the fern and the pines — like 
flocks of sheep following fantastic herdsmen 
— the Hills of the West were still as near, 
and as far, as the bright raiment of the rain- 
bow which the shepherd sees lying upon his 
lonely pastures. 

But long before noon we were glad because 
of what happened to one of us. 

The dawn had flushed into a wilderness 
of rose as we left the bridge by the stream. 
Long shafts of light, plumed with pale gold, 
were flung up out of the east: everywhere 
was the tremulous awakening of the new day. 
A score of yards from the highway a cottage 
stood, sparrows stirring in the thatch, swift 
fairy-spiders running across the rude white- 
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wuhed walls, m radbfemt doflng tn the 
dew-drcachad fnduU-bnsh. The Una p«at> 
snMke which roee above it wae lo feint ae to 
be in-rUble beyoad the towbii whkh itood 
nm-^kyB. The weetward part of the cottage 
was a liTie ; wa could hear the lowing o( a 
cow, the ducking of foiria. 

In ereiy glen, on each hillride, ate crofti 
each aa thia. There waa nothing untienal 
In what we saw, aava that a coQle crouched 
whimpeiing beyond a dflce on the further 
tide of the rowan. 

•AU iinot weU here,' aaid the WUL 

' No,' mormarad the Sonl, ' I eee the ahad- 
owy footetepa of thoae who aerre the Evil 
One. Await me here.' 

With that the Sonl walked awlftlj.towatda 
the cottage, and looked In at the little win- 
daw. Hi* thongbt waa atiaJghtway outs, and 
we knew that a woman la; within and was 
abont to give Urth to a child. Wc knew, 
also, that those who had daii, cmel eyes, 
and wore each the feather of a hawk, had no 
power within, but were baffled, and roamed 
raatleesly ontalde the cottage on the side of 
shadow. The AoM himself was not there, 
but when his call came the evil spirits rose 
tike a dock of crows and passed away. Then 
we saw onr comrade stand back, and bow 
down, and fall upon his knees. 
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When he rejoined vs we were for a moment 
a8one»and aawseven tall and beautiful spirits, 
starred and flame-ciested, haad-dasped and 
standing dideirise round the cottage. They 
were Sons of Joy, who sang because in that 
mortal hour was bom an immortal soul iriio 
in the white flame and the red of mortal life 
was to be a spirit of gladness and beauty. 
For there is no joy in the domain of the 
Spirit like that of the birth of a new joy. 

A long while we walked in silence. In 
the eyes of the Soul we saw a divine and 
beautiful light: in the eyes of the Will we 
saw rainbow ^spanned depths : in the eyes of 
the Body we saw gladness. 

* We are one I ' 

None knew who spoke. For a moment I 
heard my own voice, saw my own shadow 
in the grass; then, in the twinkling of an 
eye, three stood, looking at each other with 
startled gase. 

'Let us go,' said the Soul; *we have a 
long way yet to traveL' 

Each dreaming lus own dream, we walked 
onward. Suddenly the Soul turned and 
looked in the eyes of the Body. 

* You are thinking of your loneliness,' he 
said gravely. 

* Yes,' answered the Body. 
*And I too,' said the WUL 
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For ft time no tvoid mora nw Mid. 

» 

' I am iadaed alone.' Thia I mnfmnied to 
myaelf after a kmg while, and in a moment 
the old snpieme wiadom aank, and we were 
not one but time. 

•Bat yoa« O Sonl/ aaid the Will, « how can 
yon be alone when in eveiy honr yon have 
the company of the invisible, and see the 
paaaage of powen and inflnenoes, of demons 
and angels, creatnies of the ti^e nniveiae, 
sonb, siid the pale flight of the nnembodied ? ' 

* I do not know loneliness because of what 
I see or do not see, but becanse of what I 
feeL When I walk here with yon side by 
side it is as thon^ I walked along a narrow 
shore between a fathomless sea and tethom- 
less night.* 

The thought of one was the thonght of 
three. I shivered with that great lonelinsss. 
The Body glanced sidelong at the Will, the 
WUl at the Soul. 

« It is not good to dwell upon that loneli- 
ness,' said the last. 

* To yon, O Body, and to yon, O Will, as 
to me, it is the signal of Him whom we have 
lost. listen, and in the deepest hollow of 
loneliness we can hear the voice of the 
Shepherd.' 

* I hear nothing,' said the Body. 

* I hear an echo,' said the Will: *ihearan 
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echo; but 80» too, I can hear the authentic 
voice of the sea in a hoQow shell. Authentic 1 
. . . when I know well that the munnur is 
no eternal voice, no whisper of the wave 
made one with pearly silence, but only the 
•ound of my flowing blood heard idly in 
the curves of ear and shell I ' 

*Ahr . . . cried the Body, 'it is a lie, 
that cruel word of science. The shell must 
ever murmur of the sea ; if not, at least let 
us dream that it does. Soon, soon we shall 
have no dream left. How am I to know 
that «//, that everything, is not but an idle 
noise in my ears ? How am I to know that 
the Hope of the Will, and the Voice of the 
Soul, and the message of the Word, and 
the Whisper of the Eternal Spirit, are not 
one and all but a mocking echo in that shell 
which for me is the Shell of Life, but may be 
only the cold inhabitation of my dreams ? ' 

'Yet were it not for these echoes,' the 
Soul answered, 'life would be intolerable 
for you, as for you too, my friend/ 

The Will smiled scornfully. 

'Dreams are no comfort, no solace, no 
relief from weariness even, if one knows 
them to be no more than the spray above 
the froth of a distempered mind.' 

Suddenly one of us began in a low voice a 
melancholy littie song: — 
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I hesr tiw ns-Miig of tlM Uood Id my hflwt, 
I liear the aea-toQC of the blood in my ean ; 
And I am far apart, 
And lost in the years. 

But when I lie and dieam of that whidi was 
Before the first man's shadow flitted on the grass- 
I am stridden domb 
With sense of that to 



Is then this wUdering sea-song hot a part 
Of the old song of the mysteiy of the yean— 
Or only the edio of the tired Heart 
And of Team? 



Bat none answered, and so again we walked 
onward, silent. The wind had fallen, and in 
the noon -heats we began to grow weary. 
It was inth relief that we saw the gleam of 
water between tile branches of a little wood 
of birches, which waded towards it through 
a tide of bracken. Beyond the birks shim- 
mered a rainbow ; a stray cloud had trailed 
from glen to glen, and suddenly broken 
among the tree-tops. 

< There goes Yesterday 1 ' cried the Body 
laughingly — alluding to the saying that the 
morning runbow is the ghost of the day 
that passed at dawn. The next moment he 
broke into a fragment of song: — 

Brother and Sister, wandemrs they 

Oat of the Golden Yesteiday — 

Thro' the dusty Now and the dim To^nonow 

Hand-in-hand go Joy and Sorrow. 
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'Yes, joy and sorrow, O glad Body/ 
exclaimed the Will — 'but it is the joy only 
that is vain as the nunbow, which has no 
other message. It should be called the Bow 
of Sorrow.' 

* Not so,' said the Soul gently, * or, if so, 
not as you mean, dear friend : — 

It it not Lov« diat gives tfie deucst tii^t : 
For out of bitter taurs, and tart imtlnd, 
Riteth the Rainbow of Sorrow orerlieail. 
And 'neath the Rainbow it the dearest light 

The WUl smiled: — 

* I too must have my say, dear poets : — 

Where rainbows rite through tuntet raint 

By thoret forlorn of idet forgot, 
A tolitary Voice complains 

' The World is beie, the World U not.' 

Hie Voice may be the wind, or sea. 

Or spirit of the sundown West : 
Or, mayhap, some tweet air set free 

From off the Isbinds of the Blest : 

It may be ; but I turn my lace 

To that which still I hold so dear ; 
And lo, the voices of the days — 

' The World is not, the World is here.' 

'Tis the same end wldcherer way. 

And either way is soon foigot : 
< The World it aU hi all, To^lay : 

To-morrow all the World it not.' 
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VII 

N the noon -heats we lay, lor reat and cool- 
ness, by the pool, and on the shadow-side 
ofahazeL The water was of so dark a brown 
that we knew it was of a great depth, and, 
indeed, even at the far verge, a heron, stand- 
ing motionless, wetted her breast-featheis. 

In the and -pool, where the brown lawns 
tl<^)ed into depths of pniple-blne, we could 
see a single ckmdt invisible otherwise where 
we lay. Nearer as, the water mirrored a 
mountain-ash heavy with ruddy clusters. 
That long, feathery foliage, that reddening 
fndt, hung in a strange, unfamiliar air; the 
stranger, that amid the silence of those 
phantom brsnches ever and again flitted 
furtive shadow-birds. 

We had walked for hours, and were now 
^ad to rest. With us we had brought oaten 
bread and milk, and were well content 

* It was by a pool such as this,' said one 
of us, after a long interval, * that dreamers of 
old called to Connla, and Connla heard. 
That was the mortal name of one whose 
name we know not.' 

* Call him now,' whispered the Body eagerly. 
The Soul leaned forward, and stared into 

the fathomless brown dusk. 
< Speak, Connla t Who art thou ? ' 
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Clear at a Sabbath -bell across wmdleaa 
pastaies we heard a voice : 

' I am of those who wait yet awhile. I am 
older than all age, for my yoath is Wisdom ; 
and I am younger than all youth, fcHr I am 
named To-morrow.' 

We heard no more. In vain, together, 
sepamtely, we sought to break that silence 
which divides the mortal moment from 
hourless time. The Soul himself could not 
hear, or see, or even remember, because of 
that mortal raiment of the flesh which for a 
time he had voluntarily taken upon himself. 

*I will tell you a dream that is not all a 
dream,' he said at last, after we had lain 
a long while pondering what that voice had 
uttered, that voice which showed that the 
grave held a deeper mystery than silence. 

The Will looked curiously at him. 

* Is it a dream wherein we have shared ? ' 
he asked slowly. 

*That I know not : yet it may well be so. 
I call my dream " The Sons of Joy." If you 
or the Body have also dreamed, let each 
relate the dream.' 

' Yes,' said the Body, * I have dreamed it 
But I would call it rather '*The Sons of 
DeUght." ' 

*And I,' said the WiU, '''The Sons of 
Silence." ' 
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* Tell it,' Mid tlie Scral, looking towardi 
tlieBody. 

' It was night,' answered the Body at once : 
'and I was alone in a waste {dace. My feet 
were entangled among briars and thorns, and 
beside me was a quagmire. On the briar 
grew a great staff, and beside it a circlet of 
woven thorn. I oonld see them, in a soft, 
white light. It mast have been moonlight, 
for on the other side of the briar I saw, in 
the moonshine, a maze of wild roses. They 
were lovely and fragrant I would have liked 
to take the staff, bat it was circled with the 
thom-wreath; so I turned to the moonshine 
and the wild roses. It was then that I saw 
a mnltitude of tall and lovely figures, men 
and women, all rose -crowned, and the pale, 
beautiful faces of the women with lips like 
rose-leaves. They were singing. It was the 
Song of Delight. I, too, sang. And as I 
sang, I wondered, for I thought that the 
eyes of those about me were heavy with love 
and dreams, as though each had been pierced 
with a shadowy thorn. But still the song 
rose, and I knew that the flowers in the 
grass breathed to it, and that the vast slow 
cadence of the stars was its majestic measure. 
Then the dawn broke, and I saw all the 
company, whiged and crested with the seven 
colours, press together, so that a rainbow 
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was vpbvikbd. In the middla space below 
the rainbow, a biid sang. Then I knew I was 
that bird ; and as the lainbow vanished^ and 
the dawn graw grey and chill, I sank to the 
ground. Bnt it was all bog and swamp. I 
knew I should sing no more. Bat I heard 
voices saying: **0 happy, wonderful bird, 
who has seen all dehght, whoee song was so 
rapt, sing, dng, sing I " But when I could 
sing no more I was stoned, and lay dead. 

* That was my dream.' 
The Soul sighed. 

* It was not thus I dreamed,' he murmured ; 
*bttt thus: — 

* I stood, at night, on the verge of the sea, 
and looked at the mase of stars. And while 
looking and dreaming, I heard voices, and, 
turning, beheld a multitude of human bemgs. 
All were sorrowful ; many were heavy with 
weariness and despair; all suffered from 
some grievous ilL Among them were many 
who cried continually that they had no 
thought, or dream, no wish, but to forget 
all, and be at rest : 

*I called to them, asking whither they 
were bound ? 

* ** We are journeying to the Grave," came 
the sighing answer. 

*Then suddenly I saw the Grave. An 
angel stood at the portals. He was so 
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baantiliil that the radiance ol the light upon 
his brow lit that shoreless mnltltade; in 
every heart a little flame arose. The name 
of that divine one was Hope. 

*As shadow by shadow slipt silently into 
the dark road behind the Grave, I saw the 
Angel touch for a moment every pale brow. 

'I knew at last that I saw beyond the 
Grave. Infinite ways traversed the universe, 
wherein sons and moons and stars hnng like 
frnit. Multitude within mnltitnde was there. 

* Then, again, suddenly I stood where I had 
been, and saw the Grave reopen, and from it 
troop back a myriad of bright and beautiful 
brings. I could see that some were souls 
re-bom, some were lovely thoughts, dreams, 
hopes, aspirations, influences, powera and 
mighty spirits too. And all sang : 

< «• We are the Sons of Joy." 

'That was my dream.' 

We were still for a few moments. Then 
the Will spoke. 

'This dream of oun is one thing as the 
Body's, and another as the Soul's. It is yet 
another, as I remember it : — 

'On a night of cold silence, when the 
breath of the equinox sprayed the stara into 
a continuous daasle, I heard the honk of the 
wild geese as they deft their way wedgwise 
through the gulfs overhead. 
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* In the twinkling of an eye I was beyond 
the last shadow of the last wing. 

* Before me lay a land solemn with aaioxal 
light. For a thousand years, that were as 
a moment, I wandered therein. Then, liar 
before me, I saw an immense semicircle of 
divine figures, tall, wonderful, clothed with 
moonfire, each with uplifted head, as a forest 
before a wind. To the right they held the 
East, and to the left the West. 

<«<Who are you?" I cried, as I drifted 
through them like a mist of pale smoke. 

'*'We are the Laughing Gods,** they 
answered. 

* Then after I had drifted on beyond the 
reach of sea or land, to a frozen solitude of 
ice, I saw again a vast concourse stretching 
crescent-wise from east to west : taller, more 
wonderful, crowned with stars, and standing 
upon dead moons white with perished time. 

( « Who are you ?'' I cried, as I went past 
them like a drift of pale smoke. 

* ** We are the Gods who laugh not," they 
answered. 

*Then when I had drifted beyond the 
silence of the Pole, and there was nothing 
but unhabitable air, and the dancing fires 
were a flicker in the pale sheen far behind, 
I saw again a vast concourse stretching 
crescent-wise from east to west They were 
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taller still; they were more wonderful stiU. 
They were crowned with flaming suns, and 
their feet were white with the dust of ancient 
constellations. 

* ** Who are you ?" I cried, as I went past 
them like a mist of pale smoke. 

' '* We are the Gods," they answered. 

'And while I waned into nothingness I felt 
in my nostrils the salt smell of the sea, and, 
listening, I heard the honk of the wild geese 
wedging southward. 

* That was my dream.' 

When the Will ceased, nothing was said. 
We were too deeply moved by strange 
thoughts, one and all. Was it always to be 
thus . . . that we might dream one dream, 
confusedly real, confusedly unreal, when we 
three were one ; but that when each dreamed 
alone, the dream, the vision, was ever to be 
distinct in form and significance ? 

We lay resting for long. After a time 
we slept. I cannot remember what then we 
dreamed, but I know that these three dreams 
were become one, and that what the Soul 
saw and what the Will saw and what the 
Body saw was a more near and searching 
revelation in this new and one dream than in 
any of the three separately. I pondered this, 
trying to remember : but the deepest dreams 
are always unrememberable, and leave only 
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« 

a fiagiance, a soand at of a quiet footfall 
passing into silence, or a ciy, or a sense of 
something wonderful, onimagined, or of ligjht 
intolerable : bnt I could recall only the mem- 
ory of a moment ... a moment wherein, in a 
flash of lightning, I had seen all, understood 
all. 

I rose . . . there was a dazzle on the 
water, a shimmer on every leaf, a fallings 
away as of walls of air into the great river 
of the wind . . . and there were three, not 
one, each staring dazed at the other, in the 
ears of each the bewilderment of the already 
faint echo of that lost < L' 
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TOWAUM sundown we came npon a ham- 
let, set among the hills. Our hearts 
had beat qaicker as we drew near, for with 
the glory of light gathered above the west the 
mountains had taken upon them a bloom soft 
sttd wonderful, and we thought that at last 
we were upon the gates of the hills towards 
whidi we had journeyed so eagerly. But 
when we reached the last pines on the ridge 
we saw the wild doves flying far westward. 
Beyond us, under a pale star, dimly visible 
in a waste of rose, were the Hills of Dream. 

The Soul wished to go to them at once, for 
now they seemed so near to us that we might 
well reach them with the rising of the moon. 
But the others were tired, nor did the Hills 
seem so near to them. So we sat down by 
the peat -fire in a shepherd's cottage, and ate 
of milk and porridge, and talked with the 
man about the ways of that district, and the 
hills, and how best to reach them. * If yon 
want work,' he said, 'you should go away 
south, where the towns are, and not to these 
lonely hills. They are so barren, that even 
the goat-herds no longer wander their beasts 
there.' 

*It's tald they're haunted,' added the 
Body, seeing that the others did not speak. 
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*Ay, sure enough. That 'a well known, 
master. An' for the matter o' that, there 's 
a wood down there to the right where for 
three nights past I have seen figures and the 
gleammg of fire. But there isn't a soul m 
that wood — no, not a wandering tinker. I 
took my dogs through it to-day, and there 
wasn't the sign even of a last-yeaPs gypsy. 
As for the low bare hill beyond it, not a man, 
let alone a woman or child, would go near it 
in the dark. In the Gaelic it 's called liCaol 
D^, that is to say, the Hill of God.' 

For a long time we sat talking with the 
shepherd, for he told us of many things that 
were strange, and some that were beautiful, 
and some that were wild and terrible. One 
of his own brothers, after an evil life, had 
become mad, and even now lived in caves 
among the higher hills, going ever on hands 
and feet, and cursing by day and night because 
he was made as one of the wild swine, that 
know only hunger and rage and savage sleep. 
He himself tended lovingly his old father, 
who was too frail to work, and often could 
not sleep at nights because of the pleasant 
but wearying noise the fairies made as they 
met on the dancing-lawns among the bracken. 
Our friend had not himself heard the simple 
people, and in a whisper confided to us that 
he thought the old man was a bit mased* and 
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that what he heard was only the solitary 
playing of the Amadan-Dbn, who, it was 
known to all, roamed the shadows between 
the two dusks. * Keep away from the river 
in the hollow,* he said at another moment, 
* for it 's there, on a night like this, just before 
the full moon got up, that, when I was a boy, 
I saw the Aonaran. And to this day, if I 
saw you or any one standing by that water, it 
'ad be all I could do not to thrust you into 
it and drown you : ay, I 'd have to throw 
myself on my face, an' bite the grass, an' pray 
till my soul shook the murder out at my 
throat. For that 's the Aonaran's doing.' 

Later, he showed us, when we noticed it, a 
bit of smooth coral that hung by a coarse 
leathern thong from his neck. 

' Is that an amulet ?' one of us asked. 

' No : it 's my lassie's.' 

We looked at the man inquiringly. 

' The bairn 's dead thirty years agone.' 

In the silence that followed, one of us rose, 
and went with the shepherd into the little 
room behind. When the man came back it 
was with a wonderful light in his face. Our 
comrade did not return . . . but when we 
glanced sidelong, lo, the Soul was there, as 
though he had not moved. Then, of a sudden, 
we knew what he had done, what he had said, 
and were glad. 
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When we left (the ehepherd wanted us to 
stay the ni^t, but we would not), the stan had 
come. The night was full of solemn beauty. 

We went down by the wood of which the 
shepherd had qpoken, and came upon it as 
the moon rose. But as a path bordered it, 
we followed that little winding white g^eam, 
somewhat impatient now to reach those far 
hUls where each of us belieyed he would find 
his heart's desire, or, at the least, have that 
vision of absolute Truth, of absolute Beauty, 
which we had set out to find. 

We had not gone a third of the way when 
the Body abruptly turned, waving to us a 
warning hand. When we stood together 
sOent, motionless, we saw that we were upon 
a secret garden. We were among ilex, and 
beyond were tall cypresses, like dark flames 
rising out of the earth, their hither sides Ut 
with wavering moonfire. Far away the hill- 
fozes barked. Somewhere near us in the 
dusk an owl hooted. The nested wild doves 
were silent Once, the faint chnrr of a distant 
fern-owl sent a vibrant dissonance, that was 
yet strangely soothing, through the darkness 
and the silence. 

* Look 1 ' whispered the Body. 

We saw, on a mossy slope under seven 
great cypresses, a man lying on the ground, 
asleep. The moonshine reached him as we 
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loolMd, and TBTMled A bca of ao nrach beaotf 
ud of ao groKt a aoTTov that the b««n 4cbed. 
NsrertliBleH, there wa* so Infinite a peace 
there, that, merely gadag npon it, our Hm 
itood ttill. The mooDbeam atowljr paased 
fiom that divine face. I felt taj brtcth iWii( 
tnd falUog, like a feather before the m;*teiy 
at the wind U come. Then, the further 
•BTpiiaed, we saw that the aleeper wa* not 
ihme. Aboat falm wete eleven otbeta, who 
■lao iloptj but of theec one eat npright, m 
though the watchman of the dark hoar, 
ihinibefing at hk poet. 

While the Body stooped, whispering, we 
caught sight of the white face of yet another, 
behind the great bole of a tree. This man, 
the twelfth of that company which waa 
gathered aboat the aleeper in Its midst, stared, 
with npUfted hand. In U* other hand, and 
lowered to the gnmnd, was a torch. He 
■tared npon the Sleeper. 

Slowly I nwved forward. But whether 
in to doing, or by so doing, we broke sane 
subtle apell, wliich had again made ns as 
one, I know not. Suddenly three stood In 
that solitary place, with none beeide ns, 
neither sleeping nor watching, neither qokk 
nor dead. Far cff the hlUjoxes barked. 
Among the cypress boughs an owl hooted, 
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* Have we dreamed ? ' each asked the other. 
Then the Body told what he had seen, and 
what heard; and it was much as is written 
here, only that the sleepers seemed to him 
worn and poor men, fll-dad, weary, and that 
behind the white lace of the twelfth, who hid 
behind a tree, was a company of evil men 
with savage faces, and fierce eyes, end drawn 
swords. 

* I have seen nothing of all this,' said the 
Will harshly, <bat only a fire drowning in its 
own ashes, roond which a maze of leaves 
circled this way and that, blown by idle winds.' 

The Soul looked at the speaker. He sighed. 
* Though God were to sow living fires about 
you, O Will,' he said, * you would not believe.' 

The Win answered dully : * I have but one 
dream, one hope, and that is to believe. Do 
not mock me.' The Soul leaned and kissed 
liim lovingly on the brow. 

* Look,' he said ; * what I saw was this : I 
beheld, asleep, the Divine Love ; not sleeping, 
as mortals sleep, but in a holy quiet, brooding 
upon infinite peace, and in commune with 
the Eternal Joy. Around him were the Nine 
Angels, the Crois nan Aingeal of our prayers, 
and two Seraphs — the Eleven Powers and 
Dominions of the World. And One stared 
upon them, and upon Him, out of the dark 
wood, with a face white with despair, that 
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gnat and terrible Lord of Shadow whom 
some call Death, and aome Evil, and some 
Fear, and aome the Unknown God. Behind 
him waa a throng of demons and demoniac 
creatures : and all died continually. And the 
wood itself — it waa an infinite f orsat ; a forsat 
of human soula awaiting God.* 

The Will listened, with eyes strangely 
aahine. Suddenly he fell upon hiB kneea, 
and prayed. We saw tears falling from his 
eyes. 

< I am blind and deaf,' he whiapered in the 
ears of the Body, as he rose ; * but, lest I forget, 
tell me where I am, in what place we are.' 

*It ia a garden called Gethsemane,' an- 
swered the other — though I know not how 
he knew — I — we — as we walked onward 
in silence through the dusk of moon and star, 
and saw the gossamer -webs whiten as they 
became myriad, and hang heavy with the pale 
glister of the dews of dawn. 
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THB morning twiHght wavered, and it was 
as though an incalculable host of grey 
doves fled upward and spread earthward 
before a wind with pinions of rose : then the 
dappled dove-grey vapour faded, and the rose 
hung like the reflection of crimson fire, and 
daric isles of ruby and straits of amethyst 
and pale gold and saffron and April -green 
came into being : and the new day was come. 

We stood silent. There is a beauty too 
great. We moved slowly round by the low 
bare hill beyond the wood. No one was 
there, but on the summit stood three crosses ; 
one, midway, so great that it threw a shadow 
from the brow of the East to the feet of the 
West. 

The Soul stopped. He seemed as one 
rapt. We looked upon him witii awe, for his 
face shone as though from as light within. 
< Listen,' he whispered, ' I hear the singing 
of the Sons of Joy. Farewell : I shall come 
again.* 

We were alone, we two. Silently we walked 
onward. The sunrays slid through the grass, 
birds sang, the young world that is so old 
smiled: but we had no heed for this. In that 
new solitude each almost hated the other. 
At noon a new grief, a new terror, came to us. 
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We were upon a ridge, looking weetwerd. 
There weie no hills anywhere. 

BoabUees the Soul liad gone that way 
which led to them. For as • . . they were 
no longer there. 

* Let oa torn and go home»' aaid the Body 
wearily. 

The Will stood and thovght 

' Let us go hornet' he said. 

'With that we tamed, and walked hoar 
alter hoor. It was by a road unknown to 
OS, for, not noting where we went, we had 
traverMd a path that led ua wide of that by 
which we had come. At least we saw nothing 
of it. Nor, at dosk, woiUd the Will go 
farther, nor agree even to seek for a path that 
might lead to the garden called Gethsemane. 

'We are far from it,' he said, *if indeed 
there be any each place. It was a dream, 
and I am weary of all dreams. When we 
are home again, O Body, we will drsam no 
more.' 

The Body was silent, then abraptly laughed. 
His comrade looked at him carioosly. 

* Why do you laugh ? ' 

' Did yott not say there woold be no more 
tears? And of that I am glad.' 

' You did not laugh gladly. But what I 
said waa that there shall be no more dreams 
for US, that we will dream no more.' 
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<It is the same thing. We luive tears 
because we dream. If we hope no more, 
we dream no more : if we dream no more, we 
weep no more. And I langhed because of 
this : that if we weep no more we can live 
as we like, without thought of^an impossible 
to-morrow, and with little thought even for 
to-day.' 

For a time we walked in brooding thought, 
but slowly, because of the gathering dark. 
Neither spoke, until the Body suddenfy stood 
still, throwing up his arms. 

*Oh, what a fool I have beenl What a 
fool I have been I ' 

The Will made no reply. He stared before 
him into the darkness. 

We had meant to rest in the haven of the 
great oaks, bat a thin rain had begun, and 
we shivered with the cMll. The thought 
came to us to turn and find our way back to 
the house of the shepherd, hopeless as the 
quest might prove, for we were more and 
more bewildered as to where we were, or 
even as to the direction in which we moved, 
being without pilot of moon or star, and 
having already followed devious ways. But 
while we were hesitating, we saw a lig^t. 
The red flame shone steadily through the 
rainy gloom, so we knew that it was no 
lantern borne by a fellow -wayfarer. In a 
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brief iriiile we came upon It, and nv that It 
ma from a red lamp burning midwajr hi a 
forest cbapeL 

We lifted the latch and entered. There 
was no one visible. Norwas any one in the 
sacriaty. We went to the door again, and 
looked vainly In all directioaa for light which 
might reveal a nelght>oniing village, or hamlet , 
or even a woodlsader'B cottage. 

Glad aa we were of the ahelter, and of the 
^ow from the lamp, a thought, a dream, a 
deaire, divided oa. We looked at each other 
ddeloDg, each both waking and avoiding the 
other*! eye*. 

* I cannot atay here,' laid the Body at laat ; 
■ the place stifles me. I an frightened to 
stay. The path ontdde i* clear and well 
trodden ; it mult lead somewhere, and as this 
ch^iel ia here, and as (he lamp is lit, a village, 
or at least a house, cannot be far off.' 

The Will looked at hun. 

' Do not go,' he a^ eameatly. 

* Whyf 

* I do ttot know. Bat do not let us part. 
I dare not leave here. I feel aa though this 
were our one safe haven to-night.' 

The Body moved to the door and opened 
it 

■ I am going. And — and — I am going, 
too, becaiuB I am tired both of yon and the 
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Sool. There is only one way for me, I see, 
and I go that way. Farewell.' 

The door dosed. The Will was alone. 
For a few moments he stood, smiling soom- 
foUy. With a sadden despairing gesture he 
ran to the door, flong it open, and peered 
into the daikness. 

He could see no one ; could hear no stqps. 
His long beseeching cr^ drowned among these 
solitudes. Slowly be re-dosed the door; 
slowly walked across the stone flags; and 
with folded arms stood lookmg upon the altar, 
dyed crimson with the glow from the great 
lamp which hung midway in the nave. 

There was a choir-stall to his right. Here 
he sat, for a time glad merdy to be at rest. 

Soon all desire of sleep went from him, and 
he began to dream. At this he smiled: it 
was so brief a while ago since he had said he 
would dream no more. 

Away now from his two lifelong comrades, 
and yet subtly connected with them, and 
living by and through each, he fdt a new 
loneliness. Life could be very terrible. Life 
. . . the word startled him. What life could 
there be for him if the Body perished ? That 
was why he had cried out in anguish after 
his comrade had left, with that ominous word 
'forewdL* True, now he lived, breathed, 
thought, as before : but this, he knew, was by 
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inezpHcable minde off penonaHty, 
bf which the three iHio had been <»• were 
eacli enabled to go forth, fnlfillfaig, and fai 
all wmye mled and abiding by, the natural 
law. If the Body ehovld die, woold he not 
then become aa a breath in froat? If the 
Sonl ... ah 1 he wondered what then would 
happen. 

« When I waa with the Body,' he mattered, 
* I waa weaxy of dreama, or longed only for 
tboee dreama which could be folfiUed in 
action. Bet now . . . now it ia different. I 
am alone. I moat follow my own law. Bat 
what . . . how . . . where . . . am I to chooee ? 
All the world ia a wOdemeee with a heart of 
living light. The aide we see ia Life: the 
side we do not see we call Hope. All ways — 
a thonaand myriad ways — lead to it Which 
shaU I choose? HowshaUIgo?' 

Then I began to dream ... I ... we 
. . . then the Will began to dream. 

Slowly the Fewest Chapel filled with a vast 
throng, ever growing more dense as it became 
more mnltitudinons, till it seemed as thongh 
the walla fell away and that the aiales reached 
ittteminably Into the worid of shadow, 
through the preeent Into the past, and to dim 



Behind the altar stood a living Spirit, moat 
wonderfol, clothed with Beauty and Terror. 
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Then the Will saw, nndsntood, that this 
not the Christ, nor yet the Holy Spirit, 
bat a Dominion. It was the Spirit of this 
world, one of the Poweis and Dominions 
iHiom of old men called the goda. Bat aD 
in that incakulable throng wonliipped this 
Spirit as the Supreme God. He saw, too, or 
realised, that, to those who worshipped, this 
Spirit appeared differently, now as a calm and 
aagast dreamer, now as an inspired warrior, 
now aa a man wearing a crown of thorns 
against the shadow of a gigantic cross; as 
the Son of God, or the Prophet of God, or 
in manifold ways the Sapreme One, from 
Jehovah to the savage Fetish. 

Taming from that ocean of drowned life, 
he loolced again at the rainbow *plamed and 
opal-hoed Spirit : but now he coold see no 
one, notliing, but a faint smoke that rose as 
from a torch held by an invisible hand. The 
altar stood unserved. 

Nor was the multitode present. The myriad 
had become a wavering shadow, and was no 
more. 

A child had entered the church. The little 
boy came slowly along the nave till lie stood 
beneath the red lamp, so that his white robe 
was warm with its glow. He sang, and the 
Will thought it was a strange song to liear 
in that place, and wondered if the child 
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were not an image of what was in liis own 

heart. 

When the day darken^ 
When dusk grows light, 
When the dew is falling. 

When Silence dreams . . . 
I hearawind 
CaUing.callfaig 
By day and by night 

Whatisthewhid 
That I hear calling 
By day and by night, 

Theciyingof wind? 
When the day darkens, 
When doak grows lifl^^ 
When the dew is falling? 

The Will rose and moved towaitb the child. 
No one was there, but he saw that a wind^ 
eddy blew about the altar, for a little cloud 
of rose-leaves swilled above it. As in a 
dream he heard a voice, faint and sweet : — 

Out of the Pahce 

Of Silence and Dreanu 

My voice is falling 

From height to height : 
I am the Wind 
CalUog, calling 
By day and by night 

The red flame waned and was no more. 
Above the altar a white flame, pure as an 
opal burning in moonflre, rose for a moment. 
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and fai a momeiit waa myaterionaly fathered 
into the darknesa. 

Startled, the Will stood moveless in the 
obscurity. Were these symbols of the end — 
the red flame and the white . . . the Body 
and the Soul? 

Then he remembered the andent wisdom 
of the Gael, and went out of the Forest 
Chi4)el and passed into the woods. He put 
his lips to the earth, and lifted a green leaf 
to his brow, and held a branch to his ear ; 
and because he was no longer heavy with 
the sweet clay of mortality, though yet of the 
human clan, he heard that which we do not 
hear, and saw that which we do not see, and 
knew that which we do not know. AH the 
green life was his. In that new world he 
saw the lives of trees, now pale green, now 
of woodsmoke blue, now of amethyst: the 
grey lives of stone : breaths of the grass and 
reed : creatures of the air, delicate and wild 
as fawns, or swift and fierce and terrible, 
tigers of that undiscovered wilderness, with 
birds almost invisible but for their luminous 
wings, their opalescent crests. 

With these and the familiar natural life, 
with every bird and beast kindred and know- 
ing him kin, he lived till the dawn, and from 
the dawn till sunrise, and from sunrise till 
noon. At noon he slept. When he woke he 
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tnr that ha had wandsred far, ud wai glad 
when he cama to a woodlandBr'i cottage. 
Here a woman gave him milk and bread, bat 
•he mw dnmb, and he conld learn nothing 
from her. She ahowed him a way which he 
followed ; and bj that high apUnd path, 
ttefore enndown, he came again npon the 
Forest Chapel, and aaw that it etood on a 
■par of blae hilts. 

Were it not for a great and etartllng 
weaknees that had snddenljr come opon him, 
be would liaTe gone in aearch of hi* loat 
comrade. While he lay with hb back Bgalnat 
a. tree, vagnel; wondering what ill hod come 
npon him, he heard a sound of wheela. 
Soon after a rough cart woe driven rapidly 
towaida the Foiest Cb^>el, bnt when the 
coantrymaD law him he reined In abruptly, 
as thongh at once recognising one whom he 
had aet oat to aeeli. * Yost friend ia dying,* 
be aaid; 'come at once if you wont to 
•ee him again. He aent me to look for 

In « moment all laMitnde and pain want 
from the WSl, and he aprang Into the cart, 
asking (wlilie hli mind throlibed with a 
dieadful anxiety) many questions. But all 
he could leara from his lacltnm companion 
waa that yeater eve his comrade had fallen 
in with a company of roysteiing and loose 
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folk, with whom he hmd drank heavily over- 
night and gamed and lived evilly; that all 
this day he had lain as in a stupor, till the 
afternoon, when he awoke and ttiaii^tway 
fell into a quairel about a woman, and, alter 
fierce words and blows, had been mortally 
wounded with a knife. He was now lying, 
almost in the grasp of death, at the Inn of 
the Crossways. 

In the whirl of anxiety, dread, and a new 
and terrible confusion, the Will could not 
think clearly as to what he was to say or 
do, what was to be or could be done for 
his friend. And while he was still swayed 
helplessly, this way and that, as a herring in 
a net drifted to and fro by wind and wave, 
the Inn was reached. 

With stumbling eagerness he mounted the 
rough stairs, and entered a small room, clean, 
though almost sordid in its bareness, yet 
through its western window filled with the 
solenm light of sunset 

On a white bed lay the Body, and the Will 
saw at a glance that his comrade had not 
long to live. The handkerchief the sufferer 
held on his breast was stained with the bright 
crimson of the riven lungs; his white face 
was whiter than the pillow, the mora so, as a 
red splatch lay on each cheek. 

The dying man opened his eyes as the 
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door opened. Ha MnflBd ^miOj whu ha 

' I wn 0mA Indaed of Mt,' he wUapered. 
■ I fe«i«d I WM to dla atone, ud fai deUrinm 
OT ancoaedwufiwt. Now I tball not be 
alcae till the end. And then ' 

Bat here the Will tank opon hii kneea by 
Uie bedaide. For a fa« mhiBtea hU tawa 
fell upon the hand he claipad. The aoba 
abook In bin thioat. He bad narai fall; 
realiaed what love he bore hie comiada, hia 



wore all hia jojr* and aotrowa, hla intaruta, 
hti hopea and feara. 

Suddenly, with mpplicatiDg anna, he cried, 
■Do itot diel Ob, do not diet Save nw, 

■ How can I eave yo«, how can I help yon, 
dear frleod i ' aiked the Body in a broken 
v<4cet 'myaaDdla all hot ran ont; my honr 

'Bgt do yon not know, do yon not im, 
that I cannot Hve wlthont yon I — that I 
moat Jit — that if yon periah ao mnat I abo 
p«aa with yonr paning breatb r 

'Ho — no — Dol — for, aee, we are no 
longer one, bnt three. The Sonl i* far ftom 
na now, and toon yon too will be gone on 
yonr own way. It ia only I who am go no 
■loie Into the beantifiil dearworM. O Will, 
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If I coold, I would giv« all jrour knowlodge 
and endleaa qaeat of wiadom and all your 
liopea, and aU the dreams and tlie idiite £aith 
of the Soul, for one little jFear of tweet hmnan 
life ^ for one month even— ah, what do I 
say, for a few days even, for a day, for e few 
hoars 1 It Is so tenriUe thos to be stamped 
oat Yesterday I saw a dog lei^iing and 
barking In delight as it raced about e wagon, 
and then In a moment a foot caught and it 
was entangled, and the wagon-wheel crushed 
It Into a lifeless mass. There was no dog ; 
for that poor beast it was the same as though 
it had never been, as though the worid had 
never been, as though nothing more waa to 
be. He was a breath blown onremembering 
out of nothing into nothing. That is what 
death is. That is what death Is, O WIU t ' 

<No, no, it Is too horrible^ too cruel ^ 
too unjust.' 

*Yes, for you. But not for me. Your 
way is not the way of death, but of life. For 
me, I am as the beasts are, their sorry lord, 
but akin — oh yes, akin, akin. I follow the 
natural law in all things. And I see this 
now, dear comrade: that without yon and 
the Soul I should have been no other than the 
brutes that know nothing save their innocent 
lusts and live and die without thought* 

The Will slowly rose. 
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'It wai madacM for iu to tepanto and 
come upon this quest/ he sekl, looking lon^ 
ingly nt the Body. 

«Not eo, dew friend. We shoidd have 
had to tepaiate aoon or late, whalaoever we 
had done. If I have feared yon at timea, and 
tamed from you often, I liave loved you well, 
and still more the Sonl. I think yon have 
both lied to me overarach, and yon moetly. 
But I forgive what I know was done in love 
and hope. And yon, O Will, forgive me for 
all I have brought, what I now bring, upon 
yon; forgive the many thwartings and dnll 
indifference and heavy drag I have eo oftent 
oh, eo often been to yon. For now death ie 
at hand. But I have one thing I wish to 
ask yon.' 



' Before my life was broken, there was one 
whom I loved. £veiy hope, every dream, 
every joy, every sorrow that I had came from 
this love. It was her death which broke my 
life — not only for tiie piteous loss and all it 
meant to me, but because death came with 
tragic heedleesness — for she was young, and 
strong, and beautifaL And before she died, 
she said we should meet again. I was never, 
and now am far the less worthy of her; and 
yet — and yet — oh, if only that great, beau- 
tiful love were all I had to dcmbt or fear, I 
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•hoald have no doubt or fsarl Bat no — 
no — W0 thall never meet How can we ? 
Before to-morrow I shall be like that crushed 
dog, and not be: Just as if I had never been t ' 

The blood rose, and sobs and tears made 
farther words inaudible* But after a little 
the Body HK>ke again. 

« But you, O Will, yon and the Sool both 
ressmUe me. We are as flowers of the same 
colour, as clay of the same mould. It may 
be yoa shall meet her. Tell her that my last 
thought was of her; take her all my dreams 
and hopes — and say — and say — say * 

But here the Body sat up in the bed, ash- 
white, with parted lips and straining eyes. 

* What ? Quick, quick, dear Body — say ? 

* Say that I loved best that in her which I 
loved best in myself — the Seal. Tell her 
I have never wholly despaired. Ah, if only 
the Soul were here, I would not even now 
despair 1 TeU her I leave all to the Soul — 
and — and — love shall triumph ' 

There was a rush of blood, a guigling cry, 
and the Body sank back lif^ess. In the 
very moment of death the eyes lightened 
with a wonderful radiance — it was as though 
the evening stais suddenly came through the 
dark. 
. The Will looked to see whence it came. 
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The Soul Stood bciido him, whitOi wonder* 
fill* redUnt. 

' I have come,' he aeid. 

'For me ?' said the Will, shaking as with 
an ague, yet in bitter irony. 

* Yes, for yoa, and for the Body too.' 

* For the Body ?-- see, he is already day. 
What word hare yoa to say to tkai, to «•« 
who likewise am already perishing ? ' 

* This — do you remember what so brief a 
while ago we three as one wrote — wrote 
with my spirit, through your mind, and the 
Body's hand — these words: Zmv is mprt 
great than we conceive^ amd Death is the keeper 
of unknewn redemptions f ' 

'Yes — yes — O Soul I I remember, I 
remember. 

' It was true there : it is true here. Have 
I not ever told you that Love would save ? ' 

With that the Soul moved over to the 
bedside, and kissed the Body. 

< Farewell, fallen leaf. But the tree lives 
—and beyond the tree is the wind, the 
breath of the eternal.' 

< Look,' he added, * our comrade is still 
asleep, though now no mortal skill could 
nourish the bidden spark;' and with that 
he stooped and kissed again the silent lips 
and the still brow and the pulseless heart, 
and suddenly a breath, an essence, came 
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liom HkB body, in fonn like itself, a phantoniv 
jet endued with a motion of life. 

At the faintest murmur in a shell we heard 
him whisper, Lifi/ Ld/ki Ufil Then, as 
a Mown vapour, he was one' with us. A 
singular chsage came upon the day which 
had once been so near and dear to us : a 
frosen whiteness that had not been there 
before, a stillness as of ancient marble. 

The Will stood, appalled, with wild eyes. 
Some dreadful invisible power was upon him. 

' Lost t ' he cried ; and now his voice, too, 
was faint as a murmur in a shell. But the 
Soul smiled. 

Then the Will grew grey as a willow-leaf 
aslant in the wind; and as the shadow of a 
reed wavered in the wind; and as a reed's 
shadow is and is not, so was he suddenly no 
more* 

Bat, in the minde of a moment, the Soul 
appeared in the triple mystery of substance, 
and mind, and spirit. In full and joyous life 
the Will stood re -bom, and now we three 
were one again. 

I looked for the last time on that which 
had been our home. The lifeless thing lay, 
most terribly still end strange; yet with a 
dignity that came as a benediction, for this 
dead temple of life had yielded to a divine 
law, allied not to shadow and decay, but to 
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the nenrrant spring, to the eternal ehb and 
flow, to the infiaite proceMkmal. It to we of 
the hunan dan only iriio are tnmbled bj the 
▼net waste and refuse of life. There to not 
any snch waste, neither in the myriad spawn 
nor the myriad seed: a Spirit sows by a tow 
we do not see, and rsaps by a tow we do not 



Then I tamed and went to the western 
window. I saw that the Ian stood upon the 
Hilla of Dream, yet, when I looked within, I 
knew that I was again in my lamiHar home. 

And now the dawn to come, and I have 
written thto record of wliat we, who are now 
indeed one, but far more truly and intimately 
than before, went out to seek. In another 
hour I shall go hence, a wayfarer again. I 
hare a long road to travel, but am sustained 
by joy, and uplifted by a great hope. When, 
tired, I lay down the pen, and with it the last 
of mortal uses, it will be to face the gloiy of 
a new day. I have no fear. I shall not leave 
all I have loved, for I have that in me which 
binds me to thto beautiful world, for another 
life at least, it may be for many lives. And 
that within me which dreamed and hoped 
shall now more gtodly and wonderfully dream, 
and hope, and seek, and know, and see ever 
deeper and further into the mystery of beauty 
and truth. And that within me, which JhtiUft 
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now ktums. In the deq»est sense there is 
no spixitnal dream that is not tnie, no hope 
that shall for ever go Punished, no tears that 
shall not be gathered into the brooding skies 
of compassion, to fall again in healing dews. 
Once more, beyond the fachsia-boshes, the 
sea sighs, as it feels the long shore with a 
continuons f oamless wave. In the little room 
below, the lamp is lit; for the glow falls 
warmly upon the gravel path, shell-bordered, 
and upon the tufted mignonette, sea -pinks, 
and feathery southernwood. The sound of 
hushed voices rise. And now the end is 
come. I have no fear. And so, fareweU. 
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NOTE 

AFTER the piibUcatio& of 'The Ditim 
Adventwo,' fint in the Fmrin^My 
RgviiWy and then in book'foffBt I received 
many oommente and letten. From these I 
infer that my preae n t readem irill also be of 
throe tectiona. thoao who andeiatand at once 
why, in this epiritaal nanatlve, I ignore the 
ayatamaticaUy allegorical method ; and thoee 
who, aocoatomed to the artificially eyttematic 
method of allegory, would mther lee thia 
* atoiy of a soal ' told in that method ; and 
thoae who would rather it were an ordinary 
eaaay atript of nanatiTe. 

Bnt each can have only his own way el 
travelling towards a desired goal. I chose my 
way, because in no other, as it seemed to me, 
conld I convey what I wanted to convey. Is 
it so great an effort of the imagfaiation to 
conceive of the Mind and the Sonl actual as 
the Body is actual ? And is there any tragic 
issue so momentous, among all the tragic 
issues of life, as the problem of the Spirit, 
the Mhid •*- the Will as I call it ; that problem 
as to whether it has to share the assured 
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NOTK 

destiny of the Body, or the desired and 
possible destiny of the Soul ? There is no 
spiritoal tiagedy so poignant as this uncer- 
tainty of the Will, the Spirit, what we call 
the thinking part of nt, before the occult 
word of the Soul, inhabiting here but as an 
impatient exile, and the inevitable end of that 
Body to which it is so intimately allied, with 
which are its immediate, and in a sense its 
most vital interests, and in whose mortality 
it would seem to have a dreadful share. 

The symbolist, unlike the allegorist, does 
not disregard the actual. The symbolist or 
the mystic (properly they are one) abhors the 
vague, what is called the 'mystical:' he 
is supremely a realist, but his realism is 
of the spirit and the imagination, and not of 
externals, or rather not of these merely, for 
there, too, he will not disregard actuality, 
but make it his base, as the lark touches the 
BoUd earth before it rises where it can see 
both Earth and Heaven and sing a song that 
partakes of each and belongs to both. ' In 
the kingdom of the imagination the ideal 
must ever be faithful to the general laws of 
nature,' wrote one of the wisest of mystics. 
Art is pellucid mystery, and the only spiritu- 
ally logically interpretation of life ; and her 
inevitable language is Symbol — by which 
(whether in colour, or form, or sound, or 
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word, or Iioimtw Uie •; mM be tnuulated) a 
s|dritaal Imag* Ulsminei a Tnlltjr that the 
matailal ^t dutowb or obKOTes. 

' The Divine Adventare,' then, U on effort 
to obtain light npoD the profonndett homaii 
problem. It ia hj loolung inward that we 
thall find the way ontward. The gods — 
and what we mean by the goda — the goda 
•eeking God have ever penetiated the tool b; 
two roade, that of nature and that of art. 
Edwatd Calvert put it aopremely well when 
he (aid ' I go inward to God; outward to the 
god*.' It wai Calvert also who wrote : — 

'To chaim the tmthfulnets of eternal law 
into a goiie which it haa'not had before, and 
clothe the invention with expreHion, thia ia 
the magic with which the poet woold lead the 
llatener into a world of his own, and make 
him dt down In the charmed circle of hU own 
goda.' 
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